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OTES AND QUERIES is published every 

Friday, at 14 Burleigh Street, London, 
W.C.2. (Telephone: Temple Bar 7576). Sub- 
scriptions £2 2s. a year, U.S.A, $10, includ- 
ing postage, two half-yearly indexes and two 
cloth binding cases, or £1 15s. 4d. a year, 
U.S.A. $8.50 (without binding cases) should be 
sent to the Manager, at the above address. 





Memorabilia. 

QS Dec. 27 the Codex NSinaiticus was 
handed over to the Trustees of the British 
Museum by Mr. Ernest Maggs, whose firm 
had acted as intermediaries with the Soviet 
officials at Bush House. It was a pleasant 
coincidence that this should happen on St. 
John the Evangelist’s day—representing to 
us the writer of the note at the end of the 
Fourth Gospel, whose words, like ‘the In- 
troduction to the Third Gospel, seem ad- 
dressed in particular to all those hundreds 
of workers who have transcribed, pored over, 
pieced together or printed the innumerable 
leaves of parchment or of paper transmit- 
ters to generation after generation of the 
record of the two Testaments. As every- 
body knows the Sinaiticus is to be pur- 
chased for £100,000 from the Soviet Govern- 


| of its size, was the revised—and 


ment, the British Government having offered | 


to add pound for pound to the sums sub- 
scribed by the public; and meanwhile it is 
being shown outside the Reading Room of 
the British Museum open at the leaves con- 
taining Luke xxii. 20—xxili. 13, where is 
to be seen interesting trace of some old 
scholar’s work. 
upon its arrival it was greeted by a large and 
deeply interested crowd of spectators gathered 
in the courtyard and on the steps of the 


| Town and Time.’ 


It is gratifying to learn that | 


tinues to be inspected by long trains of | 


visitors. The romantic story of its discov- 
ery by Tischendorf in the monastery of St. 
Catherine at Mount Sinai in 1844 and 1859 


petition here, but our readers may like to | 


have note that Dec. 21, 1933 was the date 

when Sir Frederick Kenyon’s account 

peared in The Times. 

ALL lovers of the English language will 
have learned with regret the death, on 

Dec. 26, of Henry Watson Fowler. To 

few lexicographers have they been so deeply— 


4P- | buried in the church or churchyard of Strat- 


: : | the copyists. 
Museum; and, being placed on view, con- | Py 


: | alteration—proved unsuccessful. 
has been too recently related to require re- | ; : P 


one may say, so intimately — indebted. 


| There was first ‘The King’s English’ pro- 


duced in collaboration with his brother, the 
late F. G. Fowler, in 1906; and then in 
1911 the first ‘ Concise Oxford Dictionary,’ 
a truly excellent book. After the War Mr. 
Fowler brought out the ‘ Pocket Oxford Dic- 
tionary,’ and in 1926 the ‘ Dictionary of 
Modern English Usage’ a work which has 
perhaps done more than any other single 
book to awaken a consciousness of liability 
to error in the general writer, whose fluency 
is apt to swamp his logic. Best of all, we 
think, and a really astonishing production 
virtually 
new—‘ Concise Oxford Dictionary ’ published 
in 1929. This has, among so many other 
merits, a singular felicity in the definitions, 
kept, as they are, astonishingly brief. More- 
over, in the number of words recorded, it 
compares to no practical disadvantage with 
even the ‘ Shorter Oxford Dictionary.’ We 


would ourselves rate it higher even than 
‘Modern English Usage.’ The views the 


author put forth in this latter work will 
be found extended in several papers he con- 
tributed to the Tracts of the Society for 
Pure English. Mention should be made of 
the fact that in 1915-16 he served as a private 
with the British Expeditionary Force. His 
brother shared this experience, and lost his 
life through the effects of it. 


T clx. 362 (s.v. ‘ Memorabilia ’) we noticed 
the publication of the first series of Mr. 

EK. Vine Hall’s ‘ Wills from Shakespeare’s 
He now sends us a second 
series of these wills, published, as before, by 
Messrs. Mitchell, Hughes and Clarke (Mil- 
ford Lane, Strand, W.C.2). They are ten 
in number, taken from the registered copies 
at the Prerogative Court of Canterbury at 
Somerset House. Mr. Vine Hall gives us 
two photographs to show the handiwork of 
The name out of the ten which 
will first attract attention, is Richard Hath- 
way, Shakespeare’s father-in-law. An at- 
tempt to find the original will—in hopes of 
discovering some interesting deletion or 
The testa- 
tor, describing himself as ‘‘ of Shottree.. . 
husbandman,”’ bequeathed in the usual way 
his soul to God; and then his body to be 


ford, and six pounds thirteen shillings and 
fourpence each to his children Thomas, John, 
Agnes, Catherine and Margaret, with ten 
pounds to a son William, and, upon the 
mother’s consent, his land to his eldest son 
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Bartholomew. Of these daughters, Agnes is 
to be taken as Shakespeare’s Anne Hatha- 
way. It naturally occurs to anyone working 


at these wills to look for any disposal of beds | 


which might throw lght on Shakespeare’s 
leaving the second-best bed to Anne. Mr. 
Vine Hall has not let anything of the kind 
escape him—but, as he observes, the cases 
here are not what is wanted. Richard Hath- 
way himself directed that ‘‘ all the seelings 
in my Hall howse withe twoe joyned beddes 
in my parlou™ shall contynewe and stand un- 
removed duringe thee natural liffe or widow- 
hode of Jone my wyffe,’’ and the lives of 
Bartholomew and John, ‘and the longest 
lyver of theme.’’ There are one or two other 
links between these testators and greater 
personages: thus, Alice Smith, the widow of 
William Smith, ‘‘ Lynnen Drap,’’ bequeaths 
to her son-in-law, ‘‘Mr. William Say that 
quilte bowle with the cover that was be- 
queathed to mee by my brother John the late 
Bisshopp of Winchester.’’ To another son- 
in-law, Bradshawe, who bore the Christian 
name July, she bequeaths her ‘‘ ringe with 
a diamond therein.’”’ And July’s wife Alice 
is to have ‘‘ the fether bedd whereon I laye 
whiche was her Father Savage.’’ Bequests 
of glass in the windows and of wainscoting, 
occur in one or two of these wills—should 
anyone be looking for examples of this. The 
longest will, and the fullest of detail indicat- 
ing prosperity, is that of Richard Hill, made 


in 1590. 
[‘ Scottish Notes and Queries for Decem- 

ber, we noticed a short account of a Scot- 
tish link with Napoleon Bonaparte which 
contains one or 'two subsidiary points of in- 
terest. The link is one Pierre Verdure, a 
native of Caen and a Lieut.-Colonel of the 
141st Infantry Regiment, who, after being 
dangerously wounded at Lutzen, was awarded 
by Napoleon the Cross of the Legion of 
Honour. His granddaughter married one 
Thomas Smellie, of a Dumbartonshire farm- 
ing stock, who was born in Glasgow in a 
district called ‘‘ The Goat ’’—a name which 
does not, however, denote the genus capra, 
but, through “‘goute,’”’ a burn. Thomas 
Smellie (who was a minister, and had some- 
time charge of a congregation in Adelaide, 
South Australia, and died in Hampshire) 
may himself have been of French extraction 
if his surname is well and truly derived from 
Semilly, an old Norman place and family 
name. 


E have received from the Guildhall, 
Gloucester, the interesting Christmas card 
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of the city’s Mayor, Mr. Hannam-Clark. It 
gives six reproductions, dated from 1200 to 
1564, of the seals and arms of Gloucester, 
in which appear its nails and horseshoes, 
the horseshoes shown with the points 
downwards, which we seem to be invited to 
interpret as directing the luck down into 
the city. Last year’s Mayor, a note informs 
us, interpreted it otherwise viewing the luck 
as directed to the points, running out and 
being lost. With that idea he had the 
Mayor’s chain, which is composed of horse- 
shoes, altered to turn the points upwards— 
a position which, however, admits of the 
notion that the luck is ‘* broadcast to the 
winds ’’ (we quote from the card). This is 
the first time we have heard of the luck 
escaping by the points. Presumably horse- 
shoes are usually drawn points downwards 
because they are seen so when hung by a nail 
on walls. 


\ /E may note here one or two of the points 

which interested us in the Report of the 
Aberdeen Public Library for 1932-1933, re- 
cently sent to us. The Committee has this 
year arranged a special Reference Section 
in the Children’s Library. The stock of 
books includes the ‘ Children’s Encyclo- 
paedia’ (10 vols.); ‘ Cassell’s Children’s 
Book of Knowledge’ (7 vols.) ; ‘ Everyman’s 
Encyclopaedia’ (12 vols.); the ‘ Waverley 
Children’s Dictionary ’ (7 vols.) ; ‘I See All’ 
—a pictorial encyclopaedia (5 vols.) ; “ People 
of All Nations’ (7 vols.), and the ‘ Child- 
ren’s Book of Wild Flowers’ (4 vols.). 
These and other works are placed on new 
and open book-shelves in a corner railed off 
with a nice balustrade and provided with 
three small covered tables, each to accommo- 
date two readers. The consultations in this 
Reference Section, which the children them- 
selves record on slips, numbered during the 
year 11,586. 

On the rather difficult question of the dis- 
carding of books, the Aberdeen Library acts 
by a high standard and boldly throws out 
what has become valueless. From the Lend- 
ing Department, they weeded out as many 
as 2,849 volumes during the year. On re. 
viewing their stocks, they made the satisfac- 
tory observation that, even in the Fiction 
section, on the whole, the Aberdeen readers 
are very careful with books. Would that ali 
readers of Lending Library books were so! 
In fines — mostly penny fines for keeping 


| books too long— the Library drew £330 5s. 
| ld.—a considerable sum which may argue 


zeal as well as carelessness in readers. 
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THE ROYAL NAVY, 1775. 
THE Royal Kalendar, or Complete and 
Correct Annual Register, 1775. Printed 


for J. Almon, opposite Burlington House in 
Piccadilly, price 2s. 9d., with an Almanack 
(Rider’s British Merlin); or only 2s. with- 
out, gives the names of 49 Admirals; 316 
Captains, 1727-74; 107 Masters and Com- 
manders, these being Captains of Sloops, 
Armed Vessels hired, and Store-ships, 
1740-74; 28 superannuated Lieutenants at 
4s. per day, 1720-41; 897 Lieutenants, 
1735-73; all taking post from the dates of 
first Commissions ; also the following : 


A New anpb Correct List oF THE ROYAL 
Navy or Great BrITarn. 
(Port. stands for Portsmouth; Pl, for Ply- 


mouth; Ch. for Chatham; W. for Woolwich; 
D. for Deptford; R. in the River; G,. stands for 
Guard Ships, etc., Ships i in commission, as well 
as those that have the Captains names to them; 
the figures after the name of the ship— the year 
she was built in. Cr. stands for Cruising ves- 


sels or ig Nid. Newfoundland; N.A. North 
America, ete.; E East Indies; W.I. West 
Indies). 
Guns. Ships. Stations. 
First Rates. 
100 Britannia, 1762. Ports. 
100 R. George. Plym. 
100 Royal Sovereign. 
100 Victory, 1765. Chat. 
Second lates. 
90 Barfleur, Sir Peter Parker. 
90 Blenheim. Plym. 
90 Duke. 
90 London, 1766. Chat. 
90 Namur. Chat. 
90 Neptune. Ports. 
90 Ocean, John Reynolds. Plym. 
90 Prince. Plym. 
90 Prince George. Chat. 
90 Princess Royal. Ports. 
90 Queen. Plym. 
90 St. George. Ports. 
90 Sandwich. Ports. 
90 Union. Plym. 
Third Rates. 
64 Africa, 1761. Ports. 
74 Ajax. 
64 St. Albans, 1764. 
64 St. Antonio. Chat. 
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Ships. Stations. 
Ardent, Commodore 


Mackenzie. G. Chat. 


Asia, 1764, R. King. Ports. 
Albion, J. L. Gower. Plym. 
Pss. Amelia. 

Arrogant, 1760. 

Augusta. Chat. 
Belleisle. 

Belliqueux. Ports. 
Bellona. Chat. 
Bienfaisant. Plym. 
Boyne, Brod. Hartwell. Plym. 
Burford. Plym. 
Buckingham, J. F. Ourry. 
Cambridge. Plym. 
Canada, 1765. Sheerness. 
Captain. Chat. 
Centaur, W. Brereton. Ports. 
Chichester. Plym. 
Cornwall. Chat. 
Courageux. Ports. 
Defence, 1763. Plym. 
Defiance. Woolwich. 
Devonshire. Plym. 
Dorsetsh. Chat. 
Dublin. Plym. 
Egmont, Edward Jekyll. 
Elizabeth. 

Essex. Ports. 
ixeter, 1763. Chat. 
Fame. Plym. 
Foudroyant. Plym. 
Grafton, 1771. Woolwich. 
Hampton-court. Plym. 
Hercules. Plym. 
Hero. Plym. 
Infanta. Ports. 
Invincible. Sheerness. 
Intrepid, James Cranston. K.I. 
Kent, 1762, Ch. Fielding. Plym. 
Lancaster. Ports. 
Lenox, Robert Roddam. 
Magnanime. Plym. 
Magnificent, 1766. Sheerness. 
Marlborough, Sam. Hood. 

Mars. Ports. 
Modeste. Ports. 
Monarch, 1765. Ports. 
Monmouth. Plym. 
Norfolk. Ports. 
Northumberland. 

Orford, Cha. Leslie. E.Ind. 
Prudent, Sir Jn. Clerke. E. Ind. 


Ramillies, Tho. Evans. G. Cha. 


Raisonable, Hon. H. St. 
John. Plym. 
Revenge. Chat. 
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Guns. 


74 
74 
74 
74 
64 
14 
74 
70 
74 
74 
74 
64 
74 


Ships. 
Russell. 
Robust, 1764. 
Royal Oak, Joseph Deane. 
Shrewsbury. 
Somerset, Edward Le Cras. 


Suffolk. Sheerness. 
Superb. Portsmouth. 
Temeraire. Plym. 
Terrible, 1762. 

Thunderer. Woolwich. 
Torbay, Fra. Sam. Drake. Plym. 
Trident. Chat. 


Triumph, 1764, M. Suckling. 
Valiant. 


Prince of Wales. Plym. 

Warspite. Ports. 

Royal William. 

Worcester, R. Hughes, jun. 

Yarmouth. Plym. 
Fourth Rates. 

Achilles. 

America. 

St. Anne. Plym. 

Antelope. 

Assistance. Ports. 

Centurion. Chat. 

Chatham. Ports. 

Colchester. Ports. 

Conquestadore. Nore. 

Defiance. 

Dreadnought. Ports. 

Dunkirk. Chat. 

Edgar. 

Firme. 

Hampshire. Ports. 

Jersey. Chat. 

Medway. 

Panther. 

Pembroke. Chat. 

Portland. 

Preston. Ports. 

Rippon. Plym. 

Romney. 

Salisbury, Commodore Sir , 

Edward Hughes, Capt. G. EI 


Rob. Waters. | 
Warwick, Henry Lloyd. 


Windsor. Ports. 
Fifth Rates. 

Actaeon. 

Active. 

Aeolus, William Bennet. 

Alarm, J. Jervis. M. 

Amazon. Chat. 

Ambuscade. Chat. 


Aquilon. 


Stations. 


Sheerness. 
Chatham. 


Plymouth. | 
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Guns. 


32 
28 
352 
32 
52 
36 
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Ships. Stations. 
Arethusa, A. S. Hammond. N.A. 
Argo. Plym. 
Blonde. Chat. 
Bologne. Plym. 
Boston. 

Brilliant. River. 
Brune. Chat. 
Cerberus, Hugh Dalrymple. 
Carysfort. Chat. 
Coventry. Chat. 
Crescent, G. Thompson. 
Diamond. Chat. 
Diana. Chat. 
Emerald. Chat. 
Enterprize. 

Flora. Chat. 
Garland. 

Glory. 

Guadalupe. 

Hector. Woolwich. 
Hussar, 1763. 

Jason, 1763. 

Juno. 

Lark, 1762. Chat. 
Launceston. 

Levant, Samuel Thompson. 
Liverpool. Chat. 
Lizard, J. Inglis. No. Amer. 
Looe. 

Ludlow-castle. Woolwich. 
Lynn. 

Maidstone. Ports. 
Melampe. 

Mermaid. Plym. 
Milford. Chat. 
Minerva. 

Montreal, 1761. Chat. 


Niger. 


Orpheus, John Macbride. 


Pallas. 

Pearl. 

Phoenix. 

Pool. 

Quebec. 

Rainbow, C. Collingwood. 
Renown. 

Repulse. 

Richmond. 

Roebuck. 

Sapphire. 

Southampton. 

Solebay, 1763. 

Stagg. 

Syren. 

Tartar, Ed. Meadows. 
Thames, Geo. Vandeput. 
Thetis. 


Ports. 
Ports. 


Afr. 
Chat. 


Chat. 
Chat. 


Plym. 
Chat. 
N.A. 


Ports. 








34. 


LS. 
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Guns, Ships. Stations. 
28 Trent. 
36 Tweed. 
28 Valeur. 
36 Venus. Woolwich. 
32 Vestal. Ports. 


28 Unicorn. 
Sitth Rates. 
20 Aldborough, James Hawker. 
28 Boreas. Chat. 
24 Deal Castle, Ja. Cumming. 
24 Dolphin, Henry Lloyd. 
20 Flamborough. 
24 Fowey, Tho. Jordan. 
20 Gibraltar. 


24 Glasgow, Wm. Maltby. N.A. 
20 rind, Wm. M’Cleverty. Cr. 
20 Kennington. 

20 Lively, George Talbot. 

24 Mercury. N.A. 


20 Nightingal. 
24 Port Mahon. 


20 Rose. Sheerness. 
24 Rye. do. 
20 Scarborough. Jamaica. 
20 Seaford. 
20 Seahorse, G. Farmer. E.I. 
20 Squirrel, Stair Douglas. 
20 Success. Sheerness. 
20 Terpsichore. Deptford. 
24 Wager. 
Sloops. 

14 Albany. 
10 Alderney. James O’ Hara. 
14 Beaver. Sheerness. 
10 Bonetta. 
8 Cruizer, Tyringham Howe. N.A. 
10 Diligence, Thomas Davey. 

Druid. 


18 Falcon, Cuthbert Baines. 

16 Favourite, Robert Biggs. 

18 Ferret, John Robinson. 

10 Hawke, Gid. Johnstone. 

8 Hazard, Jn. Ford. Cruizer. 

10 Hunter, Jer. Morgan. Cr. 
King’s Fisher, Jacob Lobb. 

10 Lynx, Alex. Scott. 

14 Martin. 

18 Merlin, Pat. Fotheringham. 

16 Nautilus, Ja. Howell Jones. 

10 Otter, John Morris. 

18 Pomona, Hen. Byrne. Cr. 

8 Ranger, James Jones. Cr 

14 Saltash. 

8 Savage, Hugh Bromedge. N.A. 

18 Speedwell, J. Feattus. 

18 Swallow, T. Underwood. E.1. 

14 Swan, James Ascough. N.A. 


Woolwich. 


Dept ford. 





| 
| 
| 





Guns, Ships. 


Stations. 


16 Tamer, William Hay. 
Tryal, Tho. Mackenzie, Cr. 

10 Viper. 

14 Vulture. 

8 Wasp, Rich. Toby, Cr. 

16 Weazel, Sam. Warren. Afr. 

8 Wolf, Wm. Williams, Cr. 

10 Zephyr, Wm. Cha. Burnaby. 
Bombs (5). 

Blast; Carcase; Firedrake; Furnace; 
Portsmouth. 
Fire-Ship (1). 


Grampus. 

Armed Schooners. 
Magdalene, Henry Collins. N.A 
St. John, Rich. Murray. N.A 
St. Lawrence, Dundas. N.A 
Sultana. 

Canso, armed vessel, Henry Mowat 
N.A. 


Hope, George Dawson. 
Halifax, Samuel Scott. 
Egmont, Richard Lock. Nfd. 


Royal Yachts. 

Royal Augusta, Sir R. Bickerton. 
Royal Charlotte, Jn. Campbell. 
Dorset, Alex. Schomberg. 
Fubbs, Phil. T. Percival. 
Katherine, Alex. Hood. 
Mary, Rich. Edwards. 
Medina, John Moore. 
William and Mary, Wm. Norton. 

Armed Cutters all Cruizers. 
Alarm, Patrick Leslie. 
Ksther, Benjamin Bechinoe. 
Folkstone. T. Montague. 
Greyhound. 
Lurcher, Farmery Epworth. 
Ferret, William Don. 
Meredith, Bravel Friend. 
Sherborne, Tho. Rayment. 
Wells, Edw. Columbine. 


New Suips BUILDING. 


90 Duke. Plymouth. 
90 Formidable. Chatham. 
90 New. Portsmouth. 
90 New. Plymouth. 
74 Alexander. Chatham. 
74 Alfred. Chatham. 
74 Bedford. Woolwich. 
74 Conqueror. Plymouth 
74 Berwick. Portsmouth. 
74 Culloden. Deptford. 
74 Cumberland. Deptford. 
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Guns. Ships. Stations. 
74 Hector. River. 
74 Montagu. Chatham. 
74 Sultan. Harwich. 
74 Vengeance. River. 
74 Warrior. Deptford. 
74 New. Woolwich. 


64 America. 

64 Eagle. 

64 Lion. 

64 Monmouth. 
64 Nonsuch. 

64 Polyphemus. 
64 Ruby. 


Deptford. 
River. 
Portsmouth. 
Plymouth. 
Plymouth. 
Sheerness. 
Woolwich. 


64 Stirling Castle. Chatham. 
64 New. — Plymouth. 
64 Vigilant. Portsmouth. 
50 Bristol. Sheerness. 
50 Experiment. River. 


50 Isis. Chatham. 
50 Renown. 
32 Thetis. 

28 Enterprize. 
28 Surprize. 


Merchants Yard. 
Deptford. 
Woolwich. 


28 Actaeon. Deptford. 
28 Triton. River. 
28 Fox. River. 
20 Daphne. Woolwich. 


20 Galatea. 
20 Camilla. 


Deptford. 
Chatham. 


20. New. Portsmouth. 
14 New. Portsmouth. 
Atalanta. Sheerness. 


Woolwich. 
WELBY. 


New Sloop. 
ALFRED 


CORRESPONDENCE OF 
JOHN TOMLIN, 

167; clxii. 437; 
LETTERS FRomM DICKENS. 


letters from Dickens to Tomlin ap- 

pear in Holden’s Magazine for Janu- 
ary, 1849 (pp. 29 and 30), which are there 
stated to be of several addressed to the same 
correspondent, and it is quite possible that 
some notes have disappeared. But one feels 
that nothing of great importance escaped 
publication, for Tomlin had already printed 
his longer letter from Dickens in Graham’s 
Magazine for February, 1842 (xx. 83). The 
two texts were obviously copied separately 
from the MS., but both contain several 
obvious errors which justify an eclectic text. 
The name of the recipient appears only in 


Graham’s; two variants are recorded where 


(See exliii. elxiv. 293). 


Wo 
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I see no certainty of the true reading. In 
re-publishing these documents after their 
long obscurity, one recalls that Dickens 
objected to the printing of his letters in 
American papers in some satirical passages 
in ‘ Martin Chuzzlewit.’ But he was not 
offended by Tomlin’s action, since he must 
have known of the printing in Graham’s, 
and yet wrote to the Tennessee worthy again 
afterwards, 


1 Devonshire Terrace, York Gate, 
Regent’s Park, London, 
Tuesday, Twenty-third February, 1841. 


Dear Sir,— 

You were quite right in feeling assured that 
[ should answer the letter you have addressed 
to me. If you had entert: vined a presentiment 
that it would afford me sincere pleasure and 
delight to hear from a warm-hearted and ad- 
miring reader of my books in the back-woods 
of America, you would not have been far wrong. 

I thank you cordially and heartily, both for 
vour letter, and its kind and courteous terms. 
To think that IT have awakened a fellow-feeling 
with the creatures of many thoughtful neeres 
among the vast solitudes in which you dwell, i 
a source of the purest delight and pride to me; 
and believe me that your expressions of affec- 
tionate remembrance and approval, sounding 
from the great forests on the banks of the 
Mississippi, sink deeper into my heart and 
gratify it more than all the honorary distinc- 
tions that all the courts in Europe could con- 
fer. 

It is only such things as these that make 
one hope one does not live in vain, and that 
are the highest rewards of an author’s life. 
To be remembered! among the household gods 
of one’s distant countrymen, and_ associated 
with their homes and quiet pleasures—to be 
told that in each nook and corner of the world’s 
great map2 there lives some well-wisher who 
holds communion with one—in the spirit—is a 
worthy fame indeed, and one which T would 
not barter for a mine of wealth. 

That IT may be happy enough to cheer some 
of vour leisure hours for a long time to come, 
and to hold a place in your pleasant thoughts, 
is the earnest wish of Boz.—And with all ‘good 
wishes for yourself, and with a aneggg re recipro- 
cation of all your kindly feelings, T am, Dear 
Sir, Faithfully Yours, 

Charles Dickens. 

Mr. John Tomlin. 

TI. 
1, Devonshire Terrace, Park Gate, 

Regent’s Park, London, 

January 13, 1843. 

Dear Sir.—T am much flattered by your hav- 

ing inscribed to me your very beautiful lines 

to Sheller’s memory. I have read them with 
he : i 
| 1 Graham’s reads 

2 Graham’s reads “ 

may be right. 
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very — pleasure, and like them exceedingly. 
I regret, however, that I cannot undertake to 
procure ‘their insertion in a London Magazine, 
as [ have no connection with any of them, and | 
am obliged to make a rule never to address 
their Editors on behalf of other writers. If I 
did. I assure you they would have no rest; and 

I should be suffocated by favours of their con- 
Heer Always yours, faithful and_ obliged, 

Charles Dickens. 


The lines on Shelley must. be those which 
gave the title to ‘ Shelley’s Grave and Other 
Poems,’ by John Tomlin. I have not seen 
the book, but from the notice in the Broad- 
way Journal, 
suppose it was privately printed only; an 


extract suggests it was correct but undistin- | 


guished verse. 


T. O. Massorr. 
(To be continued). 


UNLOCATED LETTERS OF 
JOHN KEATS. 


MHI subjoined list of unlocated Keats 
letters is presented with the hope that 
thereby a number of the missing originals 
may come to light. Modern standards of 
editing demand in a complete edition the 
notation of those letters of which there is 
record or reference, but whose MSS. are not 
available or are not extant. In the latest 
edition of the Keats correspondence, Maurice 
Buxton Forman notes a number of missing 
epistles, but the notation is not systematic. 
We believe the list following to be as com- 
plete as possible, but shall welcome any addi- 
tions cailed to our attention. The order of 
the record is: the person to whom addressed, 
date of missing letter (often approximate), 
authority for inclusion in this list (all refer- 
ences but three are to the Oxford edition of 
the letters prepared by M. B. Forman, 1931). 
It should be remembered that there are also 
twenty-eight letters of which we have only 
the transcripts. These are in the Crewe Col- 
lection. Sixteen are addressed to Reynolds. 
Cripps, November, 1817. (MBF, 72). 
Haydon, c. Jan. 6, 1818. (MBF, 86). 
Bailey; April 27, 1818. (MBF, 150). 
George Keats, c. May 1, 1818(?). (MBF, 


Wordsworth, June, 1818. (MBF, 175). 

George Keats, June, 1818. (MBF, 178). 

Abbey, Aug. 25, 1818. (MBF, 234). 

Mrs. Dilke, Sept. 20, 1818. (MBF, 237). 

Clarke, Dec. 1, 1818. (Clarke’s ‘ Recollec- 
tions,’ 158). 


New York, April 12, 1845, I | 
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Haslam, Dec. 25, 1818. (MBF, 274), 
Brown, "Dee. 29, 1818. (MBF, 280). 
Abbey, January, 1819. (MBF, 301). 


Abbey, February, 1819. 
Mrs. Wylie, February, 1819. 
Haslam, February, 1819. 


(MBF, 319). 
(MBF, 323). 
(MBF, 325). 


George Keats, June, 1819. (MBF, 433). 
Rice, Aug. 25, 1819. (MBF, 406). 
Brown, September, 1819. (MBF, 425). 
Brown, September, 1819. MBF, 425). 
(2nd). 
Fry, September, 1819. (MBF, 434). 
Severn, Nov. 2, 1819 ( 2) (Libbie Cat., 
Apr. 22, 1879). 
Severn, October, 1819. (Sharp’s ‘ Severn,’ 
40). 
George Keats, March, 1820. (MBF, 528). 
Brown, May 15, 1820. (MBF, 533). 
srown, August, 1820. (MBF, 558). 
Brown, August, 1820. (MBF, 560). 
Joun H. Birss. 
Louis A. Hotman. 
OXLEY, CO. WARWICK: CARRIAGE 


OF CRIPPLES. — When searching—at 
Warwick—in 1929, Records of Orders of 
Sessions for the County, I noted the wisdom, 
from a sanitary point of view, of the in- 
habitants of Loxley. 

1640. Easter. Carriage of Criples 
Loxley and Welsborne.’ 


Whereas at this Court was this day informed 
upon Oath that the inbitants of this County 
of Warr and other places have usually carried 
all cripples and other diseased psons travelling 
and passing from all places of this Kingdom 
to the borough of Warr and from there to 
the Ctty of Bath in and by the usuall roade 
that is to say from Wart.to bedford (Barford) 
from thence to Westpton (Wasperton) from 
thence to Welsbourne hastings thence to Wels- 
borne Momford. (Mountford) from thence to 
Loxley and from thenee to Eatington and soe 
forwards in the usuall. Roads way to Bath 
aforesaid Now tor as much as the Court was 
this day further informed that the Inhabi- 
tants of Loxley aforesd have lately refused to 

| reaceve some criples and diseased psons travil- 


| ing in and by the usuall way from Warwick to 


Bath aforsd it is therefore ordered that all 
| such criples and diseased psons as shall her- 
after happen to come that way togoe towards 
| Bath shall be sent from Welsborne Mounford 
| aforsd to Loxley aforsd it being the most 
usuall neerest way from War to Bath aforsd. 
Later: ‘‘ Loxley & Walton ’’—returning 
“same way back agayne and not come to 
Loxley aforesd.’’ 

1640/1. Epiph. 
before Eatington. 


‘*Thence to Thornton ’’ 
This place, I think, is to 
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the east of Eatington ; 
east of Loxley. (Thus they missed Loxley 
village). 

It is difficult to follow the 
modern map, possible on an old Road Map. 


My direct ancestor, Josias, or Josiah 
Southam, was churchwarden of Loxley in 
1630, 1639, and on various other dates, so 


I expect he did not approve of ‘‘ diseased ’ 
persons being in the parish, if they did not 
belong to it; and I have that view. 
HERBERT SOUTHAM. 

‘* KNOCKER-UP.”’ 
Frederick 


‘YH APPER- (UB aioe 
awhile ago Mr. 
Nevin’s Peas novel of Scottish life, ‘ Mrs. 
Barry’ (Collins, 1933), 1 came 
‘* chapper-up,’’ obviously the northern syn- 
onym for one who, so far as my memory 
goes, was, in London at least, known as a 
““knocker-up,’’ sometimes personified in a 
secondary occupation by the London police- 
man. Many of the workmen of Victorian 
days, and perhaps later, were wont to utilise 
his services. 

In ‘ Mrs. Barry ’ there is a passage about 
an early morning, where the author writes: 

It was five o’clock. There were districts 
where the chapper-up would be going his 
rounds chapping—knocking—on doors and win- 
dows for a small weekly sum paid by those 
whose doors or windows he chapped upon. A 
policeman or two, here and there, for a weekly 
honorarium would be doing the same thing. 

One must suppose that now, with the 
almost universal use of alarm-clocks, this 
occupation has gone the way of many others. 
For the ‘ knocker-up ”’ 
a vocation; for the policeman, 
addition to his regular wage. 

ar 


‘CCENTRIC NAMING: THE LETTER 

Z.—A paragraph in a recent issue of the 
Newcastle Evening Chronicle says that a re- 
presentative of the paper discovered in a 
South of England cemetery a gravestone 
bearing the following names of four members 
of a family: Zedekiah, Zephaniah, Zach- 
ariah and Zerubbabel. 





a nice little 


HALE. 


H. ASsKEw. 
Spennymoor. 
(HANGING LONDON. — Bishop’s Road 
Station. After seventy years this fam- 
iliar place has been incorporated with Pad- 
dington Station. Opened on 10 Jan., 1863, 
Bishop’s Road was the western end of the 
Metropolitan Railway. 
J. ARDAGR. 


and Walton is to the | 


route on a | 


across | 


it was something of | 
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Rostien’ Queries. 


[PIPAPH | AT EDMON TON.—J. Le Neve, 
in his ‘Monumenta Anglicana ’ (vol. 
ili., p. 160; 1718) records this epitaph in 
Edmonton churchyard : 
Hic jacet 
Newberry Will, 
Vitam finivit 
Cum Cochie Pill. 
Quis administravit? 
Bellamy Su 
Quantum quantitate? 
Nescio. Scisne Tu? 
Ne Sutor ultra Crepidam 
Ob. Jun 18th 1695. 


Does this epitaph still survive? 


H. C. ANDREWS, F.S.A. 
ee NCE’S ‘ANECDOTES’ POPE’S 
‘OUPLET ON BACON. — Dr. A. B. 


Grosart, in the Introduction to his book, 
‘Thoughts that Breathe and Words that 
Burn,’ from the writings of Francis Bacon, 
makes the following statement: 

I cannot help expressing my sense of the dis- 


| credit due to our literature by the continuous 


quotation of Pope’s perverse couplet on the 
great if human Chancellor, as though it were 
true, whereas it was out and out false. 'The 
wrong is the more inexcusable inasmuch as 
Spence’s ‘ Anecdotes’ revealed that Pope did 
not believe his own couplet; only it was too 
smart and good a thing to be suppressed. 

There are two published editions of these 
‘ Anecdotes,’ one by Singer, the other by 
Malone. Both appeared in the same year, 
1820, and purport to be ‘‘copies”’ or 
‘transcripts’? — though not — similarly 
arranged—of these ‘ Anecdotes.’ 

I have both, but in neither is it “‘ revealed 
that Pope did not believe his own couplet.” 

Could anyone having access to the original 
MS.—wherever it may be—kindly inform me 
if such ‘‘ revelation ’’ actually exists in the 
original and has been omitted—inadvertently 
or otherwise—by both Singer and Malone. 

A direct—as well as the published—reply 
would be a great convenience. 

H. Kenpra Baker. 


Links House, Hindhead. 


ERALDIC LAW.—Could any of your cor- 
respondents learned in this matter in- 
form me in what respects the Scottish Law 
of Arms differs from that of England; and, 
again, in what respects either or both differ 


| from that of France? 


EK. 
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Sa : 
OSIAH FLYNT WILLARD. — Will | 


readers kindly refer me to articles by | 


and about Josiah Flynt Willard (1869-1906), | 


better known by his pen-name, “ Josiah 
Flynt,’’ which have appeared in British and 
French periodicals. Flynt, nephew _ of 
Frances Willard, and friend of John Adding 
ion Symonds, was one of the first of literate 
American tramps to become well-known dur- 
ing his day. 
Joun H. Brass. 


VYHARLES JOHNSON, PLAYWRIGHT.— 

Does anyone have information concern- 
ing Charles Johnson, English playwright 
(1679-1748)? Aside from the fact that he 
was admitted as a student to the Middle 
Temple, and, owing to his acquaintance with 
Robert Wilks, the actor, left there shortly 
after to pursue a career as dramatist, very 
little is known of his life. Most of his works 
are extant. 

No previous mentioi has been made of 
Charles Johnson in ‘N. and Q.’ If anyone 
has data on the life of this man, his parents’ 
names, matter on his education, the name 
of his wife, and the name of the tavern 
which he opened in Bow Street, Covent Gar- 
den, or any of these, he will aid in the 
making of a biography. 

ANGELE G. NoRTON. 


[Charles Johnson has his place in the 
“DNB. |. 
ELLING: WISHART.—Margaret Wel 


land, widow, was married by licence at 
Charles Church, Plymouth, in 1779, to Mr. 
James (Lewis) Cole, R.N. Her son was 
Lieutenant David Welling, R.N. (1796). 
She was born circa 1752, and was of Scot- 
tish descent, and her maiden name is sup- 
posed to have been Wishart or similar. [| 
am seeking records (possibly at or near a 
naval port) of her baptism and first mar- 
riage to a Mr. Whelan, Wheeling, Welling, 
or Welland, R.N., who is said to have been 
mortally wounded in action. 


R. BiIncHaM 


TAGHOUNDS. — What, as a breed, are 
stag-hounds? Looking through W. H. 
Hudson’s ‘ Afoot in England,’ I found him 
saying (in the chapter ‘ Following a River ‘) 
that they are foxhounds, selected for their 
great size from packs all over the country, 
and that, although these individual varia- 


ADAMS. 


very large dogs born of dogs of medium size 
—the variety cannot be fixed by breeding. 





Is this account correct? Is there any record 

of attempts to breed the Jarge variety? Who 

formed the first pack of these big hounds? 
H. ¥F. 


. FELLOWES, PORTRAIT-P AINTER. 
Who was he? Did he live to be very 
old? Recently a number of family portraits, 
a long series through the Georges, were all 
attributed to this painter. 
KB. E. Cope. 
{A James Fellowes, portrait-painter, will be 
found in the ‘ D.N.B.’ with the dates fl. 1710- 
1730]. 
ENRY BRERETON. — A man of this 
name published in 1614 a book about 
Russia and the wars between that country, 
Poland and Sweden. He does not appear 
in the ‘ D.N.B.’ Was he related to either 
of the two Sir William Breretons—the one 
(d. 1541) Lord Justice, and Marshal of the 
Army in Ireland, the other (1604-1661) a 
notable Parliamentary commander. Is there 
any published genealogical account of the 
Brereton family ? 
Noe 


RANKIN: MARTINEAU. — The grand- 
father of James and Harriet Martineau 
is said to have been one Robert Rankin of 
the Forth, presumably the place of that 
name in Newcastle-upon-Tyne. I should 
like to be supplied with any information 
of Robert Rankin’s descendants and of a 
possible connection with the Rankins of 
Kssex. 
H. Askew. 


(GJURKHA REGIMENTS. — I would be 
grateful for information regarding the 


origin of the Ghurka regiments. I have 


| been told that an Armagh man was held a 


prisoner by Gurkhas. He got to understand 


| them, and when released, was put in charge 


of a compound where these natives were held. 
He pointed out to the Indian authorities 
that these brave soldiers might be of use, 


| and was allowed to try what he could do 
| with them, 


with the result that we have 
benefited by so long. 
S.. ¢. 


ENTHAM: IDENTIFICATIONS RE. 
QUIRED.—1. The Visitation Pedigrees 


| of Scriven of Frodesly (Salop) states that 
| Ellen, or Eliza, daughter of Robert Scriven 
tions are continually disappearing—that is, | 


| and second, 


and his wife Alice, daughter of Thomas Cor- 
bet of Lee, married, first, Trentham, 
Salter, of Oswestry. 














10 


2. The V isitation vile of Grammer of | 
Kenilworth (Warwick) states that William 


Grammer, Esq., married Margaret, daughter 
of — Trentham, Co. Stafis. — 
Can these Trenthams be identified ? 


Ian E. TRENTHAM. 
VHERRY AND WINKLES. — 

ago, a writer in the Saturday Review 
had a paragraph to the effect that the sherry 
parties, which among certain ‘‘ bright young 


people ’’ were then the vogue, were to be 
brightened by the introduction of a new 


appetiser—the humble winkle—which would 
raise the winkle to social eminence. 
this has materialised I do not know. What 
interested me was his remark that ‘‘ sherry 
and winkles’’ were not a new dietetical ven- 


ture; for the Empress Eugenie had a partial- 
ity for the periwinkle, and used to give 
winkle parties at Farnborough, at which 


guests were prov ided with gold pins for the 


winkles’ extraction. Was this really so, and 
have we here simply a case of revival ? 
C. P. HAte. 

In the Sunday 


“ pEe SRRYBETHAN 
Times of Dec. 3 and Dec. 10, 1933, this 
word appears as a name for the many pseudo- 
Tudor houses with which present- -day build- 
ing speculators are studding the suburban 
landsc ape. It appears to ‘have been given 
forth in a moment of inspiration—probably 
—by a speaker at a public meeting quite 
recently. Can another reader furnish the 
inventor’s’ name? It is a pretty piece of 


wit. 
C. iP. Hate. 
DENTIFICATION OF BOOK WANTED. 
—Can any of your readers give me any 
information as to the identity of a book, 


the particulars of which are attached? It 
appears to me to be the translation into 
English of a French ‘‘ Universal History,” 
and I am wondering if it is Theodore Agrippa 
D’ Aubigné’s ‘ Histoire Universelle.’ I have 
not by me, however, the bibliographical aids 
necessary for verification. 

Size 12} x 84 (size of page). Title and 
first eight pages missing. Conclusion miss- 
ing. Last page is No. 963. The book con- 
sists of miscellaneous matter: the history of 
various countries; natural history; philo- 
sophical politics. 

The last date I can find in it is 1602 (p. 
550, giving an account of a fasting maiden 
of Consolans, France; a printed marginal 
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note says, ‘“‘ This was written in the yeare 


| 1602). 


Some time | 


Whether | 


| Queen of Maugy 


' Conde . 


Another date is on p. 705, thus: 


I will describe an history, which was re. 
ported (my selfe being present) by Monsieur de 
Humiere, upon Saint Andrewes day 1563 before 
Monsieur, Brother to King Charles, who after- 
ward was Henry the third, King of France. 


Then follows a narrative concerning wolves, 


On p. 238, the date 1601 appears in an 
account of the Knights of St. John of Jerus- 
alem. 

Analysis of Contents. 

Book 1, in 30 chapters. Chap. 1 and 2 
missing. Chap. 5, Good Angels. Chap. 4, 
Paradise. Then, hell, creation of man, 


chronologie, the originall of warre, of 
the Amazens, of Constantinople, of Mahomet, 


of the original! of the Turkes.. . 
Book 2, in 23 chapters. The division of 
languages. Spartans. Athenians. Mathe- 


maticians and astrologers (the author is not 
favourable to these), St. Origen, Cublay, 
Ikmperor of the Tartars . 
Book 3, 24 chapters. Ancient Rome. 
John of Jerusalem. . 
Book 4, 39 chapters. Persia, the Switzers 
. Naples... of the cocke and Lyon, words, 
carving and painting 
Book 5, 41 chapters. 


St. 


Prester John, the 
. Marriage customs, hos- 
pitals, the Abderites, Appeles and Proto- 
genes 


Book 6, 29 chapters. Detailed account of 


Fez. Fasting. Heresies . 

Book 7, 46 chapters. Tunis. Heliogab- 
alus. Christ. Justinian. Fortune 
Moscouia... John Leyden... . 

Book 8, 40 chapters. Poland Law 


makers. Jewes transmigrations. The Seiane 
Horse. Writing before paper was known. 
Imperiall titles. Golde. Democratia, Aros- 
tocratia and Monarchia. The nut-megge. 
The Indian beare. 


Book 9, ends at chapter 30; rest missing. 


Manly excellency. Men meete for princes 
Wisdome, prudence and policy. Directions 
for young statists . 


The paper is faintly watermarked, but no 
date can be seen. 


As to the author, I find the following 


hints: 

P.162. “I have heard some to discourse . . 
in the presence of King Charles the 9th and 
Queen Catherine, his mother . . . I myself be- 
holded in the King’s court. 

P. 165... “ A friend of mine. , . Chirurgion 
to the late Lewes of Bourbon, Prince of 
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P. 798. “I may not be forgetful of the Bour- | 
guignons, because I myself descended from that | 
nation.” 

P. 838. “I have seen in the dissection of 
many young infants, newly born and dead .. .” 


H. M. THompson. 


A BLOCKED GATE OF JERUSALEM.- 
41 Can anyone explain a reported removal 
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of stones or bricks from one of the gates of | 


Jerusalem which up till recently has been 
blocked up? Visitors to Jerusalem have told 
me that these bricks had been removed. By 
whom? Nobody knows. By whose author- 
ity? Nobody knows. 

A. W. FRanks. 


CIENTIFIC TERMS FROM THE 
GREEK. — Greatly as our interest in 
authorship of all sorts has grown, there is 
still a great deal of useful work accomplished 
for whom no individual gets credit. Who, 
I should like to be informed, provides the 
scientific terms, derived from Greek mostly, 
by which new discoveries and many inven- 
tions are designated. For example, who pro- 
posed and decided on ‘“‘ cinematograph,”’ 
“aeroplane,’’ “‘ helicopter’’? Are inven- 
tions or discoveries regularly referred to some 
classical pundit for naming ? 


BY. 


‘NHE DEAD CARDINAL OF WEST- 
MINSTER’: AN EMENDATION, — 

In the ‘ Collected Works’ of Francis Thomp- 
son, the tenth stanza of this poem reads: 

The Carpet was let down 

(With golden mouldings strown) 

For you 

Of the angels’ blue. 
and a footnote to ‘‘ mouldings’”’ says: 
‘+ Moultings ’ in the ‘ Works,’ 1913. What, 
in the context, can “‘ mouldings ’’ mean, and 
why preferred to ‘‘ moultings,’’ which, 
though not a very happy invention, at any 
rate denotes what can be “ strown’’? 


C. Be Et. 
LD STORIES WANTED.—1. Can 


recall in what magazine a story was pub- 
lished, about 1870-72, entitled ‘The brothers 
before Strassburg.”’ Did it come out in book 
form? 

2. Wanted a story describing the result of 
the belief that the end of the world was to 
come. It caused the Barons to liberate their 
serfs, and perform many other goods acts. But 
the day passed and the people went back to 
their old ways. The story was read in 1879. 
Can any one trace it? 

C. S. 


any one 


| of 1873, 


11 





_ Replies. 


THE FALCK LAWS. 
(clxv. 445). 


A FTER Bismarck had created a German 
++ Empire in 1871, he looked nervously 
around for enemies who might attack it. 
At the time Pan-Slavonic aspirations were 
strong in Russia, and Bismarck feared that 
the Poles in Prussia, whom he hated as a 
genuine Prussian should, might sympathize 
with Russia’s aggressive tendencies. He 
remarked with evident uneasiness that the 
chiefs of the Catholic, a centre party in the 
Reichstag, fraternized with those immensely 
powerful Poles, the Radziwills, and came 
to the conclusion that the German Catholics 
must be akin to foreigners. As a Prussian 
official, he believed that the State should be 
above the Church, and ‘the independence of 


| the Catholic bishops, guaranteed by the Con- 


stitution of 1850, surprised and alarmed him. 
Like Napoleon, he seems to have had an idea 
that he could make the Catholic priests the 
policemen of his Empire; in 1871 he thought 
of inviting Pius IX, then a “‘ prisoner in 
the Vatican,’’ to take up his residence in 
Fulda or Cologne. 

He began an attack on the ‘‘ foreigners ’ 
by putting Catholic schools in Prussia under 
State-control. A law was passed authorizing 


‘ 


| the expulsion of the Jesuits at a moment’s 


notice, and a little later the law was ap- 
plied ‘to other Orders as well. At the end 
over nine hundred monasteries and 
convents had been closed. When. the Pope 
refused to accept Hohenlohe as ambassador 
at the Vatican, because he was too liberal, 
3ismarck uttered the memorable words: 
‘“We will not go to Canossa,’’ and chose as 
Minister of the Interior a jurist of the name 
of Falck, strongly impressed with the desir- 
ability of a State that was purely secular. 
In a short time Falck produced his ‘‘ May 
Laws,’’ which put’ Catholic schools and 
seminaries under lay inspectors, forbade any 
ecclesiastical court outside Germany to exer- 
cise jurisdiction over the clergy, and created 
a court of appeal in ecclesiastical matters, 
composed of civil functionaries. When the 
bishops exhorted the faithful to resist these 
and other enactments, they were imprisoned 


| and deprived of their sees; when priests were 


fined and refused to pay, their goods were 
sold amid scenes of wild excitement. At one 
time more than a thousand parishes, deprived 
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of their priests, were exposed to Socialistic | 
: | 
It was an ominous sign for | 


propaganda. 


! 


Bismarck that during the persecution the | 
Centre party increased in numbers and | 
seemed likely to be stronger than his sup- | 


porters in the Reichstag. The Empress, 
whom Bismarck accused of loving everything 
foreign, was openly on the side of the Catho- 
lics. Orthodox Lutherans disliked Falck’s 
conception of the State more than they dis- 
liked Catholicism. The court preachers, safe 
in the support of the Empress, thundered 
before the Protestant Emperor agarst 
Falck’s narrow zeal, that had turned the 
Empire upside down, and in 1879 he was 
compelled to resign. - 


in the ‘Count of Monte Cristo.’ Nortier 
was paralysed and speechless. By blinking 
his eyes he meant ‘‘no,’’ and by closing 
them he meant ‘‘ yes.’’ He used this method 
to “sign’’ his will, which was held valid 


| by the authorities. 


But in spite of all, Bismarck continued the | 


war. Meanwhile, however, the situation 
‘changed. There was no longer any fear of 
a rupture with Russia; a new Pope, Leo, de- 


sired Bismarck’s support for his Italian | 
policy, and Bismarck desired the support of | 


the Centre party to suppress the Socialists. 
One by one, the obnoxious Falck Laws were 
withdrawn. Bismarck even went so far as 
to say that Falck had imposed the laws on 
him. ‘‘I wish I had read them,’ he ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ for they contained a great deal 
of nonsense.’’ And so it came about that 
“the Man of Blood and Iron’’ who had 
annihilated Austria’s military power at 
Sadowa, and the French at Sedan, now 
conquered by moral forces only, found him- 
self at Canossa after all. 


T. Percy ARMSTRONG. 
Exeter. 


PESTAMENTARY FRAUDS: STRANGE 

WILLS IN FICTION (clxv. 389, 427 .— 
“Mr. Meeson’s Will’ (1888), by H. Rider 
Haggard, is about a will tattooed on the 
back of a girl when she and the dying testa- 
tor are castaways on a desert island. 

In ‘ Orley Farm’ (1861), by Anthony Trol- 
lope, a codicil to a will is forged by ‘the 
testator’s widow, who is finally convicted of 
perjury. Several witnesses swear that the 
codicil was drawn up in the hearing of her 
husband, but the discovery of a dissolution 
of partnership proves the evidence to be 
false. 

For these instances I am _ indebted to 
* Ancient and Curious Wills,’ by Virgil M. 
Harris (Stanley, Paul and Co., London, 
1912), which deals very fully with this sub- 
ject, having a chapter on ‘ Wills in Fiction.’ 
Among those mentioned are the numerous 
wills of Harmon in ‘ Our Mutual Friend,’ 
and the odd case of old Noirtier de Villefort 


More recent fiction gives us the example 
of a rustic leaving a last will and testament 
in the form of a talking film in which he 
does a song and dance between bequests, as 
it were. ‘he title of this story escapes me, 
but it was by Mr. Arthur Train and ap- 
peared in the Saturday Evening Post. 

Also, in the film ‘ The Greeks Had a Word 
for Them,’ a millionaire leaves a will in the 
form of a _ gramophone record, which 1s 
played in the presence of the legatees. 

GERALD BUTLER. 

Toronto. 


EMORY AND OLD AGE (elxv. 133, 411, 

449).—Is not one of the principal causes 
of difficulty in rapidly recalling proper 
names, the great increase in number met 
with in succeeding years? Each year of 
one’s life—every day even—we are adding 
fresh names of persons to a list, already 
long, of the names we have to memorize. 

A rather diminishing pulsation of the 
blood (in force) might cause delay also in 
recailing a name—especially one that is de- 
tached from its surroundings. 

R. B. 


Referring especially to Dr. Cocks’s com- 
ments, the question arises, What is meant 
by “old age.”” As I am over seventy, I 
suppose I may put myself in that category. 

As I was engaged in journalism (special 
correspondent and editorial) for over forty 


| years, my experiences have been full and 


varied, and though just after some “ hust- 


ling ’’ period, my impressions were sometimes 
blurred, as time went on, these became 
b ? 


clearer and clearer, and as I grow older, 
especially since my retirement, my memory 
gets better and better, and not only for names 
and people. I am able to visualise and mem- 
orise incidents and people from early child- 
hood, schooldays, business career, and family 
life with equal clearness, bearing out the 
attitude of the old man in Dickens’s ‘ Vision 
of Life,’ ‘‘I am always remembering.”’ I 
think it is one of the greatest blessings ot 
advancing years, and I echo the sentiment 
in the story 6f the haunted man, ‘ Lord, 
keep my memory green.”’ 
C. TYNDALL WULCKo. 
Haslemere, 142 Kinfauns Road, 
Goodmayes, Essex. 
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AYWIRE MIND” (clxv. 
‘* Haywire’’ has also been defined as 
meaning generally ‘‘ broken down ; inefficient ; 
gone wrong.”’ It is said to have originated 
in the western part of the United States, 


where the poor rancher mends his broken 


385, 461).— | 


| Hume 22 Aug., 1874, 


implements and tools with the iron wire used | 
to bale hay, which is always to be found | 


about a ranch when proper repair material 
is lacking. 

With regard to its being a new expression, 
I first heard ‘ haywire’ "in the summer of 
1929, when I was living in northern New 
York State. There is also the expression 
‘“‘ haywire outfit,’’ a job on which poor liv- 
ing accommodations are provided for the 
workers. Also an inefficient factory or shop. 


J. H. B. 


AILORS’ CHANTIES 425). 

If X. Y. Z. 
of Wales,’ by Laura Alexandrine Smith 
(Kegan Paul, 1888) he will find the answer 
to many of his queries. The book contains, 
among others, the words and music of ‘Blow 
the Man Down’ and ‘ Reuben Ranzo.’ The 
author committed the criminal offence of 
not providing an index, but the first chapter 
is the portion most ad rem. 

J. PENDEREL-BRODHURST. 


‘ Away for Rio,’ ‘ Blow the Man Down,’ 
and ‘ Reuben Ranzo’ are quoted by Charles 
J. Finger in his ‘ Sailor Chanties and Cow- 
boy Songs,’ Girard, Kansas, 1923. 

O. F. B. 


Several of the songs named will be found 
in ‘ Fifty Sailors’ Songs or Chanties,’ 
lished by Boosey and Co., 295, Regent Street, 
Wel: 


(clxv. 


F. S. 

RBOR DAYS (clxiv. 425, 462).—Trees in 
London. Many were planted by John 
Evelyn in the Mall, St. James’s, etc. He 
recommended this in his * Fumifugium,’ 
published in 1661. 
of trees in suburban roads began in 1875. 
Trees of Liberty were planted in Paris and 
other parts of France during the revolution- 
ary eras 1790 and 1848. These trees were 


| there. 


IRST ENGLISH SETTLERS IN CO. 
ANTRIM (clxv. 425). — All the books 
and pamphlets of the late Canon Hume are 
in the Reference Library, Liverpool. A 
paper on this subject was read by Canon 
at the meeting of the 
British Association in Belfast. The book is 
printed in Belfast; try the City Librarian 
In Canon Hume’s Alphabetical In- 


| dex of Learned Societies and Printing Clubs, 


| County 


— | his brother, 
will refer to ‘The Music 


it is not mentioned. 

The late Joseph Mayor, F.S.A., was Canon 
Hume’s churchwarden ; he was interested in 
this kind of work. Mr. J. Harding, Lib- 
rarian of the Mayor Library, Bebington, 
Birkenhead, Cheshire, may be able to help. 
Concerning any part of Ireland when the 
Record Office failed to help me, the late Dean 
Swanzy could give me the information. Try 
who is now the Rector, the Rev. 
R. A. Swanzy, B.A., The Rectory, Newry, 
Down, Ireland. Mr. Short, Lib- 
rarian of the National Library of Ireland, 


| Kildare Street, Dublin, might have this in- 


formation. 
ANDREW ARRICK. 


ELEGRAPHS FROM THE ADMIR- 
ALTY TO THE COAST (clv. 368, 408, 
446).—Cornwall.—‘‘ St. Martin’s Head Sig- 
nal Station, Scilly,’ may be added. My 
granduncle, Lieutenant James Lewis Cole, 
R.N. (1796) [1780-1824] had charge of it 
in 1808. (Presumably this was a telegraph 


station). 


pub- | 


| Lucerne. 


R. BrncHam ADAMs. 


YHAPELS ON BRIDGES (clxv. 411, 448). 

—If this enquiry is not limited to Eng- 
lish bridges, I would like to add the 
Kapell-Briicke and the Spreuer-Briicke at 
There are two chapels’ in 
an unusual style on the old broken Pont 
de S. Bénézet at Avignon. I suspect that 


| the obelisk on the bridge at Blois represents 
| the site of a chapel on the earlier bridge. 


cut down in Paris in January, 1850, ee | 


riots ensued, put down by the military. 

The celebrated tree Février, planted in 
1789, near the National Gallery, Paris, 
felled early in 1884. 


ALFRED SYDNEY LEWIS, 


Librarian. 


Constitutional Club, W.C. 


was | 


| 
| 





Tl Janti FP ees And was a chapel ever fitted up in the cen- 
le planting oF rows | tral tower of the Roman Pont Valentré at 


Cahors ? 
Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


HILDREN’S GARLAND POEMS (elx. 

426; clxiv. 447).—‘ Signs of Rain’ is 
printed in Dr. John Baron’s Life of Dr. 
Jenner (1838), vol. i., p. 22. 


A. H. W. Fynmore. 
NGLISH NOSE LITERATURE (clxv. 


passim).—I gather from the references 
to a book by Charles Lamb (7 S. ii., 388, 
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475, 518), ‘ Prince Dorus ; or Flattery put 
out of Countenance,’ that a prominent fea- 
ture of it is a ‘‘ long-nosed King.”’ 


A. H. W. FYNMORE. 
\ IINSKELL (WINSKILL, WYNSKELL) 
FAMILY (clxv. 405). Cumberland 


possesses a place called Winskill which, along 
with Hunsonby, forms a united township in 
the parish of Addingham. Whelan, * His- 
tory of Cumberland and Westmorland,’ men- 
tions no family of the name. The pedigree 
of Atkinson of Ramsbeck and Morland, in 
the same work, contains no mention of a 
Winskill. 
H. AsKEw. 


\ ISTLETOE AND CHRISTMAS (clxv. 
: 440). A version of the legend says 
that Baldur’s body was duly claimed by Hela 
or Hel, the goddess of the Lower World to 
which were sent all who were not slain in 
battle. But so loud and bitter was the out- 
cry against such a gross indignity, that Hela 
agreed to forego her claim conditionally on 
all created things weeping for Baldur. Mes- 
sengers were sent into all parts of the earth, 
and all things wept for Baldur. The tears, 
being collected, were placed in large pearly 
drops upon the plant that had caused such 
woe; and the mistletoe itself was placed 
under the direct command of Baldur’s 
mother, Frigga, so long as it did not touch 
the earth which was Loki’’s realm. 

This, it is claimed by some authorities, is 
the origin of the custom among men of sus- 
pending a spray of mistletoe in their homes 
and of giving thereunder the kiss of peace 
and goodwill. 

The ‘‘tears’’ which the old Norse myth 
placed on the mistletoe, are the greenish- 
white berries with which very many more 
of us are familiar than with the flowers that 
give rise to them. 

Sir James Frazer, in ‘ The Golden Bough,’ 
has shown that the mistletoe largely owed 
its special sanctity to the idea that it vis- 
ibly holds the soul of the tree uninjured in 
itself, what time the rest of the tree stands 
bare and apparently lifeless. 

The curious old ‘‘ Doctrine of Signatures ”’ 
invested the mistletoe with the power of 
being a specific for epilepsy. For this pur- 
pose it was not necessary to swallow a decoc- 
tion of the plant or to take it in the form 
of a powder. In Sweden it is deemed suf- 


ficient to carry a knife, the handle of which 
is made of the wood of the mistletoe grown 


/on an oak, 
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which has never touched the 
Alternatively, a finger ring of the 
or a scrap of the plant 
(See ‘ The 


ground. 
wood may be worn: 
may be suspended round the neck. 
Nature Lover,’ vol. i., 1922). 

H. AsKEw. 


ERALDIC: NAVARRE AND CHAM- 
PAGNE (clxv. 133, 177).—My copy of 
Boutell’s ‘ Heraldry,’ edited and revised by 
S. T. Aveling (1892) says that four coats 
quarterly are found upon the seal of Isa- 
bella, Queen of Edward II. They are (1) 
England ge? husband); (2) France (her 
father ; (5) Navarre (her mother); and (4) 
Az, a bend arg, cotised potent counter-potent 
or, for Champagne. An illustration is pro- 
vided (p. 219); also (p. 62) there is an en- 
largement of the Champagne quarter. 

‘A Glossary of Terms of yang 4 sid 
under the heading ‘ Gordian Knot’ or ‘ Knot 
of Navarre,’ says that the insignia - the 
Kingdom of Navarre are sometimes described 
by these terms, but should rather be _ blaz- 
oned. <A cross, saltire, and a double orle ot 
chains (the two former humettée) linked to 
each other, and to an annulet in the fess 


point, all or. H. ASKEw. 


AILLIEU FAMILY (clxv. 424).—Baring- 
Gould, ‘ Family Names and their Story,’ 
(1901) devotes a section of his book 'to the 
Huguenot refugees, in which he says that 
a French refugee named De Baillieu settled 
in Cambridgeshire after the Revocation of 
the Edict of Nantes by Louis XIV in 1685, 
and was the ancestor of Sir John Bayley, 
Bart., 1834. H. AskEew. 


JELLS, WELLES FAMILIES (clxv. 

355, 392, 463).—The following may be 

added to the list given at the second refer- 
ence : 

John Wells, 
(North Riding, 
lated St. 
1667, 


Rector of West Tanfield 
Yorks), 1681-1682; matricu- 
John’s College, Cambs., 18 June, 
aged 18; B.A. 1670 (ibid.). 


H. Askew. 


UTHOR OF QUOTATION WANTED (clxv. 

446). — * Matilda, Who told Lies and was 
Burned to Death’ is the title of one of Mr. 
Belloc’s ‘Cautionary Tales for Children’ in- 
cluded in ‘The Bad Child’s Book of Beasts.’ 
It was set to music with a few verbal altera- 
tions in a delightful mock-heroic style by Miss 
Lehman, as was also ‘Charles Augustus 
Fortescue,’ an equally improving narrative in 
the same work. 

M.D. FH. 
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The Library. 
By Sir E. K. 
Press. 


The English Folk Play. 
Chambers. (Oxford University 
10s. net). 

HE story of the gradual degradation of 
the English peasantiy is so tragic that 

it seems but a thing of little moment that 
the ancient drama they, or rather their 
primitive ancestors, enacted to promote fer- 
tility in crops and cattle and man, should 
only have attracted the attention of ‘the 
learned in the days of its decay, when so 
much remains liable to different interpreta- 
tions. Still, what has remained to modern 
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times has been carefully collected—as workers | 


in the English field the labours of the late 
Cecil Sharp and Reginald Tiddy must 


always be gratefully remembered—and this | 
judicial and scholarly survey of the subject | 


by Sir Edmund Chambers is extraordinarily 
welcome. ‘The theme is so vast, the points 
at issue so various, that it is a triumph to 
have made a summary within the compass 
of so small a volume. The book gives us 
an analysis of the Mummers’ Play, the 
Plough Monday Play, with its curious Woo- 


Sword Dance. Sir Edmund traces back the 
Doctor to the observations of Machyn in 1553. 
The cure is effected in various ways, often by 
tooth-drawing, when the tooth displayed is 
sometimes of enormous proportions, being 
that of a cow or horse. In the Askham Rich- 
ard Sword Dance, a woman is the Doctor’s 
rival, and successfully revives the fallen com- 
batant by brushing his face with her besom, 
an instance apparently isolated, upon which 
Sir Edmund will not allow us to ground any 
theory, though in view of the constant, and 
often enigmatic, appearance of the woman 
in these plays, it should not be overlooked. 
In a Warwickshire Mummers’ Play, 
(‘N. and Q.,’ exlviii. 42), ‘‘ Moll’’ Finney, 
the assistant, is a rival, through a demon- 
strably ignorant one, of the Doctor, whom 
she does not succeed in ousting, in spite of 
the boast that she ‘‘ can cure more than you 
or any man alive.’’ She, moreover, acts as 
consultant, advising the extraction of the 
tooth. Other obscure motifs, freaks of sym- 
bolism, or folk-memory, account for the pre- 


| sense of women in these plays and their 


parallels in Europe. In the Basque Carni- 
val, old women were wont formerly to im- 


| pede the progress of the actors by a_barri- 


ing dialogue, the Sword Dance, European | 


parallels of extraordinary interest, particu- 
larly those from the Basque country and the 


Balkans, with the discussion of points aris- | 
' us, in memory of the part played by women 


ing therefrom, and a reconstruction and in- 
terpretation of a possible primitive ludus. 
Much valuable work has been done, too, in 
tracing early literary sources for matter in 
the plays. 


While the Mummers’ Play is found widely | 


spread over the British Isles, the Plough 
Plays are confined to Lincolnshire and the 
north-east Midlands, and the Sword Dances 
to the north. The text is usually most cor- 
tupt; literary hands have even meddled; in 
the Ampleforth Sword Dance Sir Edmund 
has detected borrowings from Congreve. The 
Mummers’ Play is stuffed with allusions to 
well-known characters, even as recent as the 
suffragette, and rustic patter, but here the 
plot has a well-defined compactness. 
supernumerary characters, such as ‘‘ Big- 
Head-and-Little-Wit,”’ ‘‘ Humpty Jack with 


The 
| dred or so plays collected, he is the 


my wife and family on my back,” though | 


they merely introduce themselves, are valu- 
able as survivals of episodes that probably 
have been locally forgotten. 


| mission. 


The kernel of the Mummers’ Play is the | 


combat, death or wounding and revival by a 


cade of ropes—a curious reminder of English 
Hock-tide custom, which, however, lies out- 
side Sir Edmund’s limits. In tthe Balkan 
festival at Haghios Gheorgios, girls draw the 
plough, probably, as Sir Edmund reminds 


in initiating agriculture. But why should the 
cradled child the Old Woman carries in the 
Balkans Play—the incident has its analogue 
in the English Plough Play—be regarded as 
a bastard? Sir Edmund does not suggest 
that some memory of a change in marriage 
custom is recorded here. It is all so mys- 
terious and dark, this strange survival of 
the history and thought of primitive man. 
The name, Haghios Gheorghios — a coin- 
cidence, says Sir Edmund, certainly a re- 
markable one—recalls that of the saint, who 
has such a leading part in the Mummers’ 
Play, but apparently not in all the folk- 
plays of England. He is not always victor 
in the combat. In about a third of the hun- 
** Agon- 
ist,’ rather than the ‘‘ Antagonist,’’ not the 
slayer but the slain, as if his original char- 


| acter had never been understood or its out- 


lines had gradually become blurred in trans- 
The Dragon, too, usually manages 
to conceal himself, as Sir Edmund notes, 
with the suggestion that he is veiled under 


doctor, a feature also of the more complicated ' the character of Bold Slasher, one of the 
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omnbbadieini; hs is Seaaial wiih Antagonist 
in about equal proportions, a further in- 
stance of confusion. ‘‘ The traditional text, 
as far as Saint George is concerned,’’ is 
based, Sir Edmund writes, ** upon Johnson’s 


romance (‘ The Seven Champions of Christ- | 


endom,’ printed 1596) or some derivative 
thereof.’ The idea of a mediaeval play on 
the Saint’s career is not excluded, indeed 
there is good evidence for the existence of 
such a play in Norwich in the fifteenth cen- 
tury. Sir Edmund does not suggest there 
was a folk-ludus on a dragon-slayer, though 
these conquerors abound, from Cadmus down 
to St. Martha and St. Romain of Rouen. 
St. George does not appear in the Ample- 
forth Sword Dance; nor does it seem from 
Brueghel’s picture of the Kirmess (of which 
a reproduction is given) as if the Sword 
Dance and the figures of St. George and the 
Dragon were connected. One feels it is only 
a coincidence that in the windows of the 
north clerestory of the nave at Chartres, the 
Saint should be shown in thirteenth-century 
armour waging the ‘traditional fight, and 
also nude against a wheel of swords. A 
wheel was one of the instruments of his 
martyrdom. 

Scholars may well regard this compact and 
reasoned treatment of an involved and 
obscure subject with gratitude, and to one 
reader, at least, it has brought back mem- 
ories of the Christmas of childhood and the 
sight of the flickering lights illuminating the 
forms of the Mummers, who had trudged far 
along wintry ways to bring their ancient 
drama to the farmhouse kitchen. 


A Diary of the Voyage of H.M.S. Beagle. 
By Charles Darwin. Edited from the 
MS. by Nora Barlow. (Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press. £1 1s. net). 

HIS, as we all know, was an epoch-making 

voyage. It determined not merely the 
whole life of the traveller, but likewise the 
form of thought for generations to come. 

Two editions of the Journal of the voyage 

have made us familiar with his experiences 

and with the vast amount of work which 
he accomplished. In his autobiography he 
tells us himself that the preparation for pub- 
lication was not hard work, ‘‘as my MS. 
Journal had been written with care, and 
my chief labour was making an abstract of 
my more interesting scientific results.’’ It 
is indeed worth having, that carefully writ- 
ten MS. Journal of which Charles Darwin’s 
granddaughter now gives us the complete 
text, not only because about one-third of it 
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| was altogether omitted in the published work 
—the greater bulk of that being due to addi- 
tion of scientific discussions, but also because 
| something more of Darwin himself is revealed 
to us in it. Through his reticent modesty. 
we now discern even more clearly his in- 
defatigable industry, his extraordinary 
powers of observation, and his generous atti- 
tude towards those with whom he came in 
contact—and are permitted also to see some- 
what more, though he makes little of it, of 
the frequent hardship he underwent from 
| physical discomfort and attacks of illness. 
| Many of his expeditions involved endurance 
which would have daunted the ordinary man 
in robust health, who had nothing to occupy 
him but tackling the difficulties of the march. 
Another point that comes out with a new 
and pleasant distinctness is the diarist’s 
youthfulness. His occasional bad spelling, 
perhaps, reinforces this last impression. 
Thus he consistently spells ‘‘ broard,’’ and 
what is more curious, clothese ’’ for 
‘* clothes.’’ 

The pages recounting the tedious wait at 
Devonport before the Beagle could get away, 
are useful as emphasizing Darwin’s misery 
at sea—a chief factor of his individual life 
during the voyage — and likewise for an 
understanding, assuredly due, of the gallani 
little Beagle herself. The eagerness and joy 
with which first new sights are greeted is 
mingled again and again with surprised de- 
light at finding himself there at all, so nearly 
had his father’s opposition prevented him 
from joining the expedition. The social 
side, both on board and ashore, is depicted 
in many hasty, but not inexpressive, charac- 
ter-sketches, and often with gay humour. 
He is by no means impervious to the charms 
of ladies, and he has charming notes on a 
little, very pretty, Senhorita Theresa, six 
years old, who ‘‘ could not help dancing 
when she heard music, and, with a rose in 
each hand as her partner, danced most 
exquisitely.’’ He shows himself a kindly and 
tolerant judge of men, though he will give 
heavy black marks to anyone he considers 
selfish or unprincipled, and for some peoples, 
the Brazilians, for example, he has an im- 
patient contempt. The editor, while includ- 
ing them, has indicated some passages which 
he deleted on running through the diary 
after his return. They are not numerous, 
and are often remarks on persons or inci- 
dents. One of them shows the vehemence of 
his opposition to slavery—which otherwise 
also is frequently in evidence. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 17 





At length some soldiers were sent and secured | 
them all [run-away slaves in a hiding-place in | 
the neighbourhood of Rio de vig seat | except. | 
ing one old woman, who sooner than be again | 
taken, dashed herself to pieces from the very | 
summit. I suppose in a Roman matron this | 
would be called noble, patriotism, in a negress | 
it is called brutal obstinacy. 

Descriptions of scenery, though there is 
no fine writing, are often vivid and delicate. 
For example, of a ride in Brazil between 
Madre de Dios and Praia Grande, he says: 

During the day we passed through a wood 
of Acacias, the finely pinnate foliage makes for 
the sky a most delicate veil, and casts on the 
ground a pleasing kind of shade; from the 
softness of the leaves, no rustling is heard 
when a breeze moves them. 

An acute observation it is, that ‘‘ how 
much more beautiful a foreground a plain 
makes, where distances can be measured, 
than an expanse of water.” 
of the earthquake at Concepcion needs but 
to be mentioned. 

In the earlier part of the diary he is 
attentive to the working of his own mind, 
reflects on the effect of a lack of associations 
in the impression produced by extremely 
beautiful scenes, compares the phosphorescent 
sea on a pitch dark night with Milton’s des- 
cription of the regions of Chaos and 
Anarchy. A good remark (which comes, 
however, midway) is that ‘‘ the limit of man’s 
knowledge in every subject possesses a high 
interest, which is perhaps increased by its 
close neighbourhood to the realms of imagin- 
ation.” 

He enters into the feeling of the ship over 
difficulties with ‘the authorities about en- 
forcement of quarantine getting into Buenos 
Ayres, and perhaps the most boyish sentences 
in the Diary are: 

[The Captain] has returned and brings the 
news that the Druid lan English frigate] will 
to-morrow morning sail for Buenos Ayres, and 
demand an apology for their conduct to us. Oh 
I hope the Guard-ship will fire a gun at the 
Frigate; if she does it will be her last day 
above water. 

This ruthlessness is, of course, mere ebul- 
lition; it and the moral and philosophical 
reflections are absent from the latter part of 
the Diary: in fact, we perceive in progress 
the change which provoked the well-known 
exclamation of Darwin’s father on first see- 
ing him after his return: ‘‘ Why, the shape 
of his head is quite altered.’”’ He had 
reached by the end of these four years an 
intellectual development, and had conceived 
a vast scheme of thought, which withered up 
platitudes. The descriptions of men, ani- 


The account | 


mals, scenery, storms, experiences generally, 
are perhaps, however, more engaging and 
lifelike at the beginning than towards the 
end of the diary. Throughout, the notes of 
facts—and the selection of facts to note— 
strike one afresh as extraordinarily good. 

Curiously, the only, and few, passages 
where, in these evidently candid pages, we 
get something of a shock, relate to animals. 
He relates with no disapproval the bloody 
attack made on the birds of the Abrolhos 
islands (‘‘ an enormous number were slaugh- 
tered by sticks, stones and guns, indeed there 
were more killed than the boats could 
hold’’); and then there was that fox at 
Chiloe who ‘sat on the point and was so 
absorbed in watching their manoeuvres | two 
men taking a round of angles] that he allowed 
me to walk behind him and actually kill him 
with my geological hammer.” 

In spite of the care with which the Diary 
was kept, Darwin felt no little nervousness 
about it. He gets fits of disgust with it 
(‘“ A great deal is absolutely childish ’’), 
yet, sending it home, bids his people not risk 
forwarding it by coach to the Wedg- 
woods, for ‘‘ I would as soon lose a piece of 
my memory as it.’’ Behind it, Mrs. Barlow 
tells us, are the rough pencil notes contained 
in eighteen diminutive pocket-books, each of 
which had been a constant companion on some 
inland expedition. In these may be seen the 
— increase of the hold geology had upon 

im. 

An interesting and useful section of the 
Editor’s Preface gives particulars of the 
character and career of Robert Fitzroy, Cap- 
tain of the Beagle—most of it from parts of 
Darwin’s own description omitted in his pub- 
lished Autobiography. 

Darwin uses, p. 205, a rather expressive 
word we had not seen before: ‘‘ we were all 
obliged to lounch for a half mile through 
mud and water.’’ Is it a dialect word, or 
did he make it up? 


Tue University of Michigan sends us vol- 
ume x. of its publications in Language and 
Literature — a collection of Essays and 
Studies in English and Comparative Litera- 
ture by Members of the English Department. 
The longest and most valuable of them is 
Mr. N. E. Nelson’s discussion of the influ- 
ence of Cicero’s De Officiis on Christian 
thought from 300 to 1300—in particular of its 
effect in stimulating individualism. Mr. H. 
T. Price’s ‘ Another Shorthand Sermon’ is a 


good contribution on a topic for which re- 
cent work on Pepys has obtained a good deal 
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of general attention. Mr. 
has an article on ‘The Social Philosophy 01 


William Morris and the Doom of the Gods ’; | 


and Mr. Warner C. Rice tells us about 


‘ Karly English Travelers to Greece and the | 
The book both begins and ends 


Levant.’ 
with an English poet—of widely diverse sig- 
nificance, and viewed from 
standpoints, in ‘ Wordsworth’s 


essay, and Mr. Harold Whitehall’s ‘ Thomas 
Shadwell and the Lancashire Dialect’ 
the last. It will be seen that the collection 
is of wide-ranging interest. 

We have received also, from the Oxford 


University Press, the last volume of the edi- | 
which Sir Israel | 


tion of Cleanness (5s. net), 
Gollancz was bringing out in Select Early 
English Poems VII. This contains the glos- 
sary and the illustrative texts. It has been 
completed and seen through the press by 
Miss Mabel Day. 


BOOKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES. 


StuDEnTs interested in old English News 
Tracts and Newspapers will find a good deal 
worth considering in Messrs. E1uts’s Cata- 
logue No. 302, where, arranged in chrono- 
logical order, we have the names of some 
scores of periodicals from the Mercurius 
Britanicus (Numb. 79. April 14 to April 
21, 1643: 18s.) to the London Gazette Extra- 
ordinary (Sunday, Oct. 8, 1854. 10s. ). 
Preceding these and interspersed with them, 
are various ‘‘ Relations,’’ ‘‘ Accounts,”’ 
“‘ Letters ’’ and the like, giving description 
of or argument upon, 
topics. Among good items are a long run 
of the Farmers’ Journal, bound in 5 volumes 
folio (1808-1824: £9 9s.); 250 numbers of 
the Ipswich Journal (1755-1759: £8 8s.) and 
181 of the London Courant (1779-1780: £6 
6s.). Here are also a copy of Martinengro’s 
“True Report of all the successe of Fama- 
gosta ’—black letter, the only copy known— 


consisting of 24 leaves (1572: £45), and the | 


“True Reporte of the taking of the great 
towne and Castell of Polotzko, by the King 
of Polonia’ (1579: £75). Another good 
““ Report ’’ is that of ‘‘ a bloudie and terrible 
Massacre in the Citty of Mosco, with the 
fearefull and tragicall end of Demetrius the 
last Duke, before him raigning at this pre- 
sent ’’ (1607: £68). 


hioianei AND ) QURESES. 


Karl Litzenberg | 


very different | 
Aesthetic | 
Development, 1795-1802,’ by Mr. Oscar James | 
Campbell and Mr. Paul Mueschke as the first | 


as | 


| noticed 


individual facts or | 


We noticed besides a ie 
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first edition of Charles II’s ‘ Declaration to ~ 
all his Loving Subjects of the Kingdome of ~ 
England,’ issued from Breda in 1660 (£77 
10s.) and Colonel James Turner’s ‘ Triumph 
of Truth ’—‘‘ an Exact and Impartial Rela- 
tion of |his] Life and Conversation . 
imparted . . . a little before his Execution ” 
(1663: £12 12s.). The first item in this col- 
lection is an apparently hitherto unknown 
‘ Newes come latle fro Pera,’ of eight leaves, 
black letter, the date 1561, for which £150 
is asked, 
Looking through GoopsPEED’s Catalogue 
| of First Editions and Rare Books (No. 221: 
| Boston, Massachusetts) we were interested 
| to observe what items are specially prized in 
it. Taking those for which $100 or more 
are asked, we found, very naturally that, 
| in price, a fine incunable tops them all: St. 
| Thomas Aquinas’s ‘ Summa Theologica,’ the 
| Second Part, as printed by Schoiffher de 
Gernsheim at Mainz, in 1467 ($750). The 
next in honour—to be had for $500—is a 
Fourth Folio Shakespeare in pretty good 
state. Next comes George Moore’s ‘ Pagan 
| Poets’ at $425--a first edition bearing an 
| inscription; and then the first American edi- 
tion of Carlyle’s translation of ‘ Wilhelm 
Meister’s Lehrjahre’ in a copy which once 
| belonged to Emerson (1828: $400). A com- 
plete set of the 555 original numbers of the 
Npectator is offered for $300; the like of the 
Tatler for $100. Then we have the first 
American edition of Charles Lamb’s ‘ Poetry 
for Children’ (1812: $175); and the Micro- 
|} cosm of London’ (1808-10: $150). We 
that Gissing’s novel, ‘Born in 
Exile ’—a first edition, 1892—is priced $60. 
CoRRIGENDUM. 
At clxv. p. 386, col. 2, line 4, for 
| weyer ” read Homeyer. 


“ Home- 


Notices To CORRESPONDENTS. 


We cannot undertake to answer queries 
privately, nor to give advice on the value of 
old books or prints. 

AppRovED ‘Queries’ are inserted free of 
| charge Contributo: are requested always to 

give their names and addresses, for the infor- 

mation of the Editor, and not necessarily for 
publication. 

Wuen sending a letter to be forwarded to 
another contributor, correspondents are re- 
quested to put in the top left-hand corner of 
| the envelope the number of the page of 
N. & Q.’ to which the letter refers. 
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